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Tue Society of British Musicians has com- 
menced its labours for the season, and it will 
not be out of place here, to say a few words 
on the subject. Though disagreeing with 
many points in the constitution of this body 
of artists—such, for instance, as the facility 
of access which begets contempt, the number 
of members which begets anarchy, the dis- 
criminate encouragement which begets con- 
ceit, and other points too long for present dis- 
cussion—we are, nevertheless, warm friends 
to the intention which first gave rise to 
its existence. The “Society of British 
Musicians ” has done great things, moreover, 
for the musical profession at home. It has 
brought forward instrumentalists and vocalists 
of all kinds, and has laid for them the 
first stone of future prosperity. It has 
brought forward what is of higher con- 
sequence than either instrumentalists or 
vocalists — viz., composers; it has proved 
that such a thing as British music is not 
impossible, or rather, that British music is 
not, of necessity, trivial and imbecile. We 
will not stop to particularize names, but will 
content ourselves with this straightforward 
assertion: — the British composer, the 
British instrumentalist, or the British 
vocalist, who does not eagerly and unre- 
servedly grant his or her assistance, when 
called upon, to the “Society of British 
Musicians,” is devoid of what has been 
described as in Scripture, the loveliest of 
GRATITUDE. It 


human virtues, were 


needless for any individuals in particular to 
say “Oh! what has the “ British Society” 
done for us? we have received no benefit from 








it, we have not been brought forward by it, 
we have not this, that, and the other.”—it 
were needless thus to disclaim all obligation 
to the society: suffice it, British music has 
been elevated and advanced, and, by con- 
sequence, the British musician has been 
raised in the estimation of the public; 
therefore we say the “Society of British 
Musicians” has a claim on every member 
of the musical profession who has a heart to 
rejoice in the success of his brother, a mind 
to appreciate the elevation of his art, or a sense 
of justice to acknowledge advantages directly 
or indirectly conferred. 

We find this feeling towards the society 
very strong and very general, we must allow 
and on the whole, we have little reason to 
complain, but there are, we regret to say, 
instances of any thing but the right appre- 
ciation of the claims we have advanced in its 
favour. Let us look at the programme of the 
first soirée, and enumerate the artists who 
contributed their aid. We shall only regard 
the performers, without allusion to the com- 
posers,—for obvious reasons. Their names 
are Sterndale Bennett, Mudie, Lovell 
Phillips, Gattie, Willy, Thirlwall, Jay, and 
Gledhill, instrumentalists—Mr. Cox, Miss 
Messent, Miss Bruce Wyatt, vocalists. 
Now without paying any ill compliment to the 
latter, who so willingly came forward with 
their assistance; we cannot but perceive the 
enormous disparity between the instrumental 
and vocal talent. A stronger phalanx than 
constituted the former, we could not consci- 
enciously have required ; a stronger than the 
latter might naturally have been expected. 
What is the fact >—why simply this. One 
of the most distinguished pianists and 
composers, not only in England but in 
Europe, Mr. Sterndale Bennett—to whom 


the highest distinctions have been awarded, to 
whom the loftiest arenas are open, cheerfully 
consents without a minute’s hesitation, to 
lend his powerful assistance at the first soirée 
for the season of that society, to which he 
owes much, it is true, but which, to him, 
was by no means of the vital importance it 
has been to others less gifted than himself. 
But Mr. Bennett views the matter as an 
artist, and as a well wisher to the interests of 
his brethren, and the advancement of the 
profession of which he is so bright an orna- 
ment. We need go no further; the other 
eminent instrumentalists, who, with no less 
alacrity and good feeling tendered their aid 
on the occasion, will without murmuring give 
place to the one we have singled out as their 
chief, though they are no less entitled to the 
praise which good sense and artist like feeling 
make their due. But what shall we say to 
the vocalists ? Where were Miss Birch, Miss 
Rainforth, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Novello, Miss 
Hawes, Miss Dolby, Miss Masson. Were 
they, or were they not applied to ? If so and 
they refused we are sorry for them.—we 
are sorry that their love of art is so small ; 
their sisterly feeling for their fellow artists, 
(perhaps not less deserving though less pros- 
perous) so dead within them, as to permit of 
their refusing what, in all justice, they owe to 
a society which has elevated them in the 
opinion of the public, and placed the art of 
which they are professors in so much more 
favourable a light than it ever could have 
been placed in, but for that society ; moreover, 
their refusal is as much a matter of impolicy, 
as a proof of poor feeling and bad taste; they 
scorn the ladder on which they have climbed 
to prosperity, they contemn the means of 
their advancement, forgetting that the power 








which has raised them can pull them down 
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again, careless of the necessary evanescence 
of their popularity, thoughtless of how much 
they are the creatures of good or ill opinion, 
and how the talk of every day may raise or 
lower them, according as it may be in 
their favour or in their blame. If on the 
other hand they have not been applied to, 
(which is hardly probable) then, of course, 
the fault lies with the government of the 
Society, though even then it would have dis- 
graced none of them, or rather, it would have 
done any of them honour to have tendered their 
gratuitous services on the occasion. And 
surely where Sterndale Bennett was, it 
could hardly be other than a high distinction 
for any vocalist in the world to be; at least, 
such is our opinion. 

But singers are a vain race—and we fear 
that vanity and ingratitude go hand in hand. 


Q 





AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS OF 
CHERUBINI. 


By Mons. Fetis, Director of the Conservatory 
of Brussels. 


Third Article. 
Translated for the “ Musical World.” 


Tue interest with which the subject of these arti- 
cles has inspired me has not been able to triumph 
over the duties which my position at the examina- 
tion and concourse of the Conservatoire at Brussels 
imposed upon me; hence the great lapse of time 
which has taken place since the second article on 
the original Manuscripts of Cherubini and the present 
one. I seize the first moment of leisure, however, 
to completete the work. 

I promised in the preceding article, that I would 
in my next, show the cause of the silence which 
was maintained with respect to this illustrious com- 
poser, during three years, after the success of his 
opera Les deux journécs; this was nothing less 
than the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, in the 
year VIII, and the establishment of the consulate 
which followed. 

It maya pest absurd that these great political, 
events should have exercised such sad influence on 
the career of an artist. I shall endeavour to give an 
explanation of this singularity. After the death of 
General Hoche, (in the month of September, 1797,) 
General Buonaparte, with a view to do honour to 
the memory of the pacificator of La Vendée, 
offered a premium of six hundred francs to the 
author of the best funereal march, to be com- 
posed for the occasion. Amongst the number of 
the candidates were Cherubini and Paisiello. The 
appointment of the council to judge the matter 
was the only thing of which no one had thought. 
The conqueror of Italy did not hesitate to put 
an end to the difficulty by consulting his own taste, 
which, it is well known, was very bad with respect 
to literature and the arts. In music, he had an 
antipathy for any thing learned and original, he 
only liked simple melodies, Of all the composers 
of his time, Paisiello was the one he preferred— 
as to Cherubini’s operas, he had a horror of them. 
Thus it is easy to understand why he gave the pre- 
ference to Paisiello’s march, although it was by 


Cherubini was much hurt at what he considered an 
leteetess he expressed himself warmly, in doing 
which it appears to me he was to blame, for the 
preferences and antipathies of one uninitiated in 
music, are simply translatable by these phrases, 
“This pleases me, I like not that ;” a sort of judg- 
ment which has only individual value. 

The words in which Cherubini vented his ill 
humour, or rather those which were attributed to 
him, were related to Buonapuarte, whose despotic 
mind would not even admit that he could be deceived, 
which accounts for the dislike he always had for 
the author of Medée and Les deux journées—his 
obstinacy in letting him languish in a disudvan- 
tageous situation under the consulate and the 
empire, whilst his benefits were profusely conferred 
on many artists and literary people—and finally, 
the discouragement which he gave Cherubini ut 
the time. 

Nevertheless, after three years silence, he was 
again brought into public notice by his Anacreon 
chez lui, jwhich was played at the opera in 1803. 
Again the work of the poet destroyed that of the 
musician ; such was in fact the stupidity of the 
book written by Mendouze, that an admirable 
overture, two airs of the most flowing and original 
melody, a beautiful duet, and some charming cho- 
ruses could not save the opera from a failure, or at 
least a cold reception. Although the score of the 
Anacreon chez lui was printed, it has become very 
rare, and few musicians of the present day are 
acquainted with it. 

a the following year, Cherubini consented to 
write the music of the ballet Achille & Teyros for 
the opera, but the ill fate which had befallen most 
of his works written for the French stage, again 
pursued himin this one; Gardel, the author of 
a multitude of charming ballets, on this occasion 
produced a cold and languishing affair which could 
not be tolerated on the stage; there was, however, 
a scene in this ballet where the talent of the illus. 
trious musician was displayed to the highest degree. 
I speak of a bacchanale which struck all artists 
with admiration, by the warmth of its inspiration 
and the perfection of its style. Spontini imitated 
this piece in the bacchanale, which he added to 
the Danaides by Salieri, some years later. 

In the beginning of 1805 the news of the death 
of Hay was spread over France, and Cherubini 
composed on this occasion a beautiful chant for 
three voices, with orchestra, but soon after it was 
understood that this composer was not dead but 
still continued to write; he did not terminate 
his career till 1809, and in the following winter 
Cherubini’s cantata was sung at the Concerts of the 
Conservatoire. 1 think it my duty to relate an 
anecdote which caused much amusement at the 
time, and which characterises the severity which 
this celebrated master exercised, as to the per- 
formance of his music. At the last rehearsal of the 
cantata, the execution of it was perfect; never- 
theless Cherubini betrayed in his countenance an 
ill temper which hud become habitual to him; 
astonished at his silence, Habeneck the director of 
the orchestra, asked him if he did not feel satisfied : 
Eh! puisque je ne dis rien, cried Cherubini, in a 
surly tone, c'est gueje suis content! Never did the 
young orchestra of the conservatoire obtain any 
greater praise than this, but such was the vene- 
ration that he inspired in all the pupils in this 
orchestra, that they always saluted him on his 
appearance with acclamationa. 

Cherubini being sent for to Vienna, where his 
name was held in great esteem, to write an opera, 
set out for that city in the month of June, 1805. 
There he met with a welcome which was sufficient 
to console him for all he had suffered during the 
imperial government at Paris; there he heard his 
operas performed with a care which they could not 
ossibly have met with at the French Theatres, 
he imperial court of Austria treated him with 
distinction, and the Princes Esterhazy, Lobkowitz, 





many degrees inferior to that of his competitor. 





and Kinsky, who held the first rank amongst 


musical amateurs, eagerly sought his society. In 
the first interview between Cherubini and Haydn, 
the tears came into the eyes of the venerable man, 
who called him his son, and declared him the 
greatest musician of his time ; Beethoven himself, 
who rarely’ praised his rivals, hutianised himself in 
favour of the author of the Dewa' journées, and told 
him that he considered him the first among dramatic 
composers then living. When the journals of 
Vienna made known these opinions concerning the 
merit of Cherubini of two so great artists, and 
their articles were reprinted by those of Paris, the 
Conservatoire welcomed them with an enthusiasm 
which was echoed beyond the walls of the aca- 
demy, and such was the excess of the manifestations 
in this respect, that Méhul himself declared in an 
address to the Courrier de l’ Europe, that he should 
adopt, without restriction, the opinion of Beethoven, 
The revival of * Lodoiska, of the Cherubini,” at the 
Théatre dela Porte de Carinthie,at Vienna,took place 
soon after his arrival in that city: he added to it an air 
for Madame Campi, an excellent singer, for whom 
Mozart wrote the part of Donna Anna, in “Don 
Juan,” eighteen years before, and two new entire 
acts, the series of which are mentioned in the 
catalogue of original manuscripts. The subject 
of the new opera which the illustrious master was 
about to write, was taken from the melodramma 
of Pixérécourt, entitled Les Mines de Pologne; 
in Vienna they called it ‘‘Faniska.’? Cherubini 
worked ardently at his task; when on the 13th 
November of the same year, the French army took 
possession of Vienna, Theill fortune in his former 
connexion with Napoleon seemed likely again to 
destroy his hopes ; happily, the peace of Presbourg, 
which was the result of the battle of Austerlits, 
brought the imperial court of Austria to Vienna in 
the beginning of January, 1806, and the 25th of 
February, in the same year, Faniska was brought 
out. The sad events consequent on this unfortunate 
war, were unfavourable to the success of his work, 
which did not answer its author’s expectation. 
An overture, on which opinions were divided, but 
which has certainly the originality of Cherubini’s 
style; a duet,and some effective melo-dramatic pieces, 
are the striking parts of the score, which has only 
been published with a Pianoforte arrangement, a 
circumstance which adds to 'the interest of the 
original manuscript indicated in the catalogue. 

There was a féte at the Conservatoire, to welcome 
the return of Cherubini to Paris, in the month of 
April, 1806, at which some pieces from his operas 
were performed, and on his entrance into the 
saloon, he was saluted with transports of enthu- 
siasm ; this protestation from all the most distin- 
guished artists in Paris, and from the aspiring young 
ones, against the affected disdain of Napoleon for 
so great a musician, far from being favourable to 
him, only = him with such a mind as the 
emperor’s; the same prejudice continued to weigh 
upon Cherubini, whose discouragement is ap- 
parent in the catalogue of his writings, for in the 
years 1806, 1807, and 1808, he only roduced a 
few fragmentary pages. During all this time, @ 
frivolous occupation became a passion with the 
great artist, and made him, ina great degree, forget 
music; it consisted in drawing with a pen on 
playing cards; sometimes he employed seven or 
eight hours a day at this work. These drawings 
which often showed an original imagination, were 
sought after by his friends, and made him forget 
his misfortunes. 

About the same time, M. Joseph de Caraman, 
Prince of Chimay, a zealous amateur of music, 
gave, at his hotel in the Rue de Babylone, some 
musical entertainments, where the most distin- 
guished persons of the time met. Some of the 
most intimate at these parties, accompanied the 
prince to Chimay during the summers of the year 1807 
1808, 1809, and 1810; amongst them were 
Cherubini, Auber, Rode, Lamare, and Madame 
Duchambge, who then cultivated music as an 





amateur, and who afterwards became popular by 
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her romances. When there, Cherubini was 
seized with a passion for botany; the park of the 
castle; and the mountains and woods which sur- 
rounded Chimay, became his favourite resorts, and 
furnished an ample field for our enthusiast. From 
time to time he wrote, sometimes a march for the 
little town, sometimes a country dance for the 
castle. The amiable Princess de Chimay, so 
celebrated formerly under the name of Madame 
Tallieu, for her beauty, her wit, and the singularity 
of her fate, did still more, for she induced the 
author of Les Deux Journées, to direct the per- 
formance of this opera at the little theatre in the 
castle , and to play the part of the Comte d’Armand 
himself. The performance of this — gave rise 
to a curious joke. The prince, who played the 
water carrier, in the second act, had to bring on 
the stage the barrel in which Cherubini was; all 
at once the Comte d’Armand was seized with the 
cholic, at first he tried to make Milkeli hear him 
by whispering ‘‘ emmenez moi d'ici.” Engrossed in 
the action of the scene, the prince did not hear 
him, when from the intensity of pain, Cherubini’s 
voice was raised to that degree, that the whole 
assembly heard an agonising cry issuing from the 
barrel, saying with an Italian accent “je vous dis 
que vous m’ emmenez @’ici!” A burst of laughter 
was heard in the room, and the prince made his es- 
cape from the stage, dragging with him the barrel ; 
this scene put a stop to Cherubini’s dramatic ex- 
ploits, and made him occupy himself entirely with his 
dear botany. 

In the month of October, 1808, the cold even- 
ings of autumn had already commenced, and the 
inhabitants of the castle of Chimay, instead of 
their evening walks, amused themselves at the card 
tables. Cherubini, who did not play whist then 
with the delight he afterwards had for it, was en- 
gaged near a sparkling fire, noting in his journal 
his day’s botanicisms, when a servant announced 
the members of the Sociéié @harmonie; their 
president timidly informed the illustrious master 
that the 22nd of November was the day of the 
féte of Saint Cecilia, and that the society would be 
happy if they could, on that day, perform a mass 
which he might deign to compose for them ; ‘* Non, 
cela ne se peut pas,” was the short dry answer by 
which Cherubini welcomed this demand, and such 
was the tone in which it was pronounced, that the 
harmonists dared not insist, and retired in confu- 
sion, among the inhabitants of the castle; and all 
were silent on what had passed for fear of affront- 
ing him. 

Nevertheless, the next day, they remarked that 
Cherubini walked alone and silently in the park, 
without making his daily botanical excursion. 
Madame de Chimay advised that he should not be 
importuned on the subject, but she placed some 
music paper on the little table which he made use 
of for botanical purposes. Evening came, every 
one employed himself in the drawing-room in his 
customary way, without appearing to notice what 
Cherubini was about, and ; saw him seated at 
his little table making out his score in silence, and 
without approaching the pianoforte. The next day 
he did not leave his room till dinner time, and after 
some days passed thus, he called Auber to the 
pianoforte, put before him the score of a Kyrie for 
three voices and the orchestra ; he gave the soprano 
part to Madame Duchambge, hegged the prince to 
sing the bass, and himself sang the tenor. This piece 
was the commencement of the mass in F. which 
has since been so celebrated. Exclamaticns of 
admiration escaped from every mouth on hearing 
this beautiful composition. Cherubini then wrote 
the Gloria, the beauty of which leaves nothing 
more in concerted music to be desired, whether 
considered as to novelty of form, or the style and 
uality of writing. Cherubini was compelled in 
this work to confine himself to the resources offered 
to him at Chimay; there they had neither counter 
tenor nor cantralto, which obliged him to write for 
three voices only; in the instrumentation we find 








but one flute, one bassoon, two clarionets, and two 
horns, with stringed instruments because there was 
nothing else in the town, but with these feeble 
means, the genius of the master was enabled to 
produce some of the finest effects of modern music. 

The Kyrie and the Gloria alone was he able to 
complete by the appointed day; they were per- 
formed at Chimay on the 22nd of November, 1808 ; 
but on his return to Paris, Cherubini wrote the 
Credo and the other parts of the Mass, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1809, and the whole work was 
performed at the Prince of Chimay’s Hotel in the 
month of March of the same year. There were 
not many singers, but they were all clever and 
possessed good voices. Amongst the violinists 
were Baillot, Rode, Libon, Kreutzer, Habeneck, 
Mazas, Grasset, &c.; amongst the violoncello 

layers Lamare, Duport, Levasseur, Bandiot, 
Norblin; the flute was played by Tulou, the cla- 
rionets by Lefebvre and Dacosta, the bassoon by 
Delcambre, the horns by Frederick Duvernoy and 
Dominich. I shall never forget the effect which 
this beautiful composition produced when entrusted 
to such interpreters. All the celebrated artists of 
Paris, in whatever branch, performed at this soirée, 
where this composition, the glory of the great com- 
poser, went off with the greatest éclat. During 
the interval between the Gloria and the Credo, the 
company formed themselves into little groups about 
the saloons, and all expressed their unreserved 
admiration of this work of so entirely new a des- 
cription, in which Cherubini placed himself above 
all the musicians who had, previously to that time, 
written concerted church music. Superior to 
the Masses of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and the 
masters of the Neapolitan school, that of Cherubini 
was as remarkable for originality of idea as for 
— of arrangement. It formed an epoch in 

is career. 

Napoleon was not ignorant of the sensation 
caused by the Prince of Chimay’s soirée, although 
the prince did not attend at court, and the persons 
who frequented his house were out of favour there. 
There was such unanimity in the praise awarded 
to Cherubini by an intelligent and distinguished 
circle, and these praises so coincided with the admi- 
ration of the master expressed by the conservatoire, 
that it would have been difficult to speak against 
him without appearing ridiculous. Cherubini, by 
his friends’ advice, softened his stiffness and reserve 
of manner. From these two causes arose, appa- 
rently, a kind of half favour shown to the com- 
poser, and he was applied to, to write a new Italian 
Opera for the Court Theatre, with parts for M. 
Crescentini and Mdme. Grassini. The subject 
chosen was that of Pygmalion and his statue. The 
poet enlivened the story by the introduction of the 
character of Venus, and by a chorus of the statu- 
ary’s pupils. Pimmatlione was finished in the 
month of October, 1809, and brought out at the 
Théatre des Tuileries on the 30th of November 
following. There is in this work (the score of 
which remains in manuscript) an admirable scene 
where Pygmalion expresses his love and despair in 
a dialogue with the chorus. Cherubini in this 
piece exhibits all the freshness of his youthful 
melodies. The melodramatic part also is treated 
in a masterly manner; and the opera concludes 
with a delicious trio, sung to perfection by Cres- 
centini, Madame Grassini,and Mademoiselle Hyrum, 
who was afterwards known under the name of 
Madame Albert. In spite of the beauty of the 
music, and the talent displayed by Crescentini in 
the principal part, it is doubtful whether Napo- 
leon’s prejudices were overcome, for although he 
allowed some words, expressive of his satisfaction, 
to — him after the representation, and sent a 
sum of money to Cherubini as the price of his 
a, he never called upon him for anything 
else. 

The catalogue of his original manuscripts 
furnishes a proof of the artistic activity which 
the success of the Mass in F restored to its 





author. A fantasia for the piuno-forte, composed 
for Madame Duchambge ; an ode with the orchestra 
for the marriage of the Emperor, performed at the 
féte of the Hétel de Ville; some litanies, de la 
Vierge, for four voices and orchestra, written for 
Prince Esterhazy,which are among the finest of Che- 
rubini’s compositions ; the ‘‘ Crescendo,” a French 
opera in one act; some marches, some coun 
dances, and various other trivial matters, were al 
written in the year 1810. Of all these the public 
are acquainted only with the Crescendo, the de- 
testable libretto of which is by Seurin, which was 
not repeated after the 1st of September in the same 
year, and the score was never printed. Amongst 
the finest pieces of this score may be remarked an 
aria boufft, which deserves to be ranked amongst 
the best and most original of Cherubini’s produc- 
tions. ‘The subject of it is a combat which a valet 
describes to an old man who detests a noise; the 
narrator mukes his recital in a bass voice, and the 
orchestra accompanies him pianissimo. ll is 
perfect in this air; the melodies, their system of 
development, and the instrumentation are veritable 
creations. 

The most important production of the year 1811 
is the grand mass in D, the score of which is 
printed. - 

Cherubini laboured at it for six months, ‘at the 
country house of one of his wife’s relations, 
between Douai and Lille. When this mass was 

erformed in Paris, most of the artists considered 
it superior to that for three voices in F. I do not 
coincide with this opinion, though I cannot deny 
that the evidence of an elegant composition is 
eminently apparent throughout, and that Cherubini 
alone could write to such perfection; but we must 
also allow that the ideas have less of nature and 
ease about them than in the mass in F; that its 
arrangement exceeds the limits of a mass, and that 
the words of the sacred text are repeated in it to 
excess. 

Cherubini employed the greater part of the year 
1812 in writing his grand opera Les Abencerrages, 
which was brought out on the 6th of April in the 
following year, and was very coldly received; the 
score of this work has not been printed, but two 
airs of perfect beauty have lived to this present 
day, oat are justly considered as models of pathetic 
melody and new and piquant harmony, particu- 
larly that in which the words begin “‘ Suspendez & 
ces murs ;” it is well known how effective Pouchard 
always was in this piece, in which his talent proved 
worthy of the music. 

The agitation of great national events which 
troubled France during the year 1813, and pre- 
ceded the fall of the imperial government, exercised 
their influence on Cherubini; since the production 
of Les Abencerrages there is nothing found in the 
catalogue of his works but a romance, till the month 
of February, 1814, a period of ten months; but 
his activity returned in 1814, when his talent 
was exercised in the writing of works for particular 
occasions. Amongst these may be remarked the 
comic opera Bayard & Mézieres, which he com- 
posed conjointly with Catel, Boieldieu, and Nicolo; 
marches and pas redoublés for the national guard of 
Paris and for the mnsic of a Prussian regiment, 
war songs and cantatas with the orchestra. It was 
also in tbe same year that he wrote his first quartet 
for two yiolins, tenor, and bass (in E flat), which 
was afterwards printed with five others. These 
compositions are of a first-rate order; Cherubini 
displays in them as in all his works, a style of his 
own, and imitates neither Haydn, Mozart, nor 
Beethoven. 

The Philharmonic Society of London having 
invited him to that city to compose some pieces 
for their concerts, he left Paris towards the end of 
February 1815, and in the space of a few months 
wrote an overture for the full orchestra, a complete 

phony, and a Hymn to Spring for four voices 
and the orchestra, printed in Paris some years after 
a circumstance which the editor of the catalogue 
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seems to have been ignorant of. These three 
works of which I have seen the scores, seem to me 
unfit to be placed in the rank of the author’s best 

roductions. The climate of England proved to 
* unfavourable to his inspirations. 

On his return to Paris in the month of July, 
Cherubini lost, by the suppression of the conserva- 
toire, his situation of Inspector of that school, 
the only resource which he then had for the sup- 
port of his family; but for this he was soon in- 
demnified by his ——- to the situation of 
Inspector of the Kings’ Chapel, which had be- 
come vacant by the death of Martini; he then 
commenced a new career in which he displayed as 
much talent as activity. The happiest time of 
Cherubini’s life, was during the second resto- 
ration, for after having ‘languished, a long time, 
in a precarious situation, he enjoyed, for about 
fourteen years, an easy and honourable livelihood 
which he justly merited. After some years he 
became the director of the Conservatoire, and in 
due course the titles of “ Chevalier,” “ Officer of 
the Legion of Honour,’’ “‘ Chevalier de Saint Mi- 
chel,”’ and “ Member of the Academie Royal des 
Beaux Arts de l’Institut de France.’’ were conferred 

In a fourth and last article, I shall show what 
influence this change of position had on Cheru- 
bini’s talent. P ‘ 

FETIS PERE, 
Director of the Conservatoire of Brussels. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
(Concluded.) 


THe ballet—always excellent at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre—reached this season a pitch of perfection 
and created a degree of excitement, which has 
never been equalled even here. Indeed, so violent 
have been the plaudits bestowed by the partisans 
of rival danseuses, (friendly rivals of course,) and 
so liberal have been the donations of bouquets to 
these fascinating artists, that we fear the operatic 
part of the company must occasionally have doubt- 
ed whether they held the first position in public 
interest. First came Dumilatre, a graceful and ma- 
jestic danseuse, who lightly floated upon air, and 
who was never seen to touch the ground. Broad and 
elegant were her slow movements, she rather 
seemed wafted through her quick steps than moved 
by any will of her own- She charmed, but she 
created no storm of enthusiasm. The old idealistic 
school of ballet is expiring, and Dumilatre was 
ats wraith 

But Dumilatre merely reigned as a kind of 
lady-lieutenant over the smaller province of the 
ballet. She was the Aurora, the Diana, the 
Houri ef the divertissements ; but the early ruler 
of the ballet was Fanny Elssler, who brought 
back with her the Tarentule, and took possession 
of Giselle. Not to be approached is Fanny Elssler, 
and well is she aware of that circumstance. The 
knowledge of her own power, the command she 
has over her movements, are written in her coun- 
tenance. She seems above her art, as if she had 
taken a towering position, from which she could 
look down upon, and fashion it to her liking. 
‘ Impossible” is a word not to be found in Fanny 
Elssler’s dictionary. “ Was ich well, das kannich,” 
is the short summary of all Fichte’s philosophy, 
and may be considered the motto of Fanny Elssler. 
Is there some wonderful attitude, the impossibility 
of which could be clearly demonstrated by any 
anatomical lecturer? Fanny Ellsler executes it. 
And all the time she looks as if it were no such 
extraordinary effort—she rather seems as if she 
condescended to do it, and could, if she pleased, 
do something ten times more marvellous. <A fine 
study is Fanny Elssler’s countenance. That pride 
just softened down with a little archness, that per- 
fectly quiet expression, while the feet are going 
through the most wondrous evolutions. All she 





does is daring, sparkling, and brilliant, but she 
calmly smiles at her own achievements. Where 
she ceases to be a dancer, and becomes an actress, 
how great is her power! We have nota single 
performer in any of our theatres who can express 
emotion by words with so much force and truth as 
Fanny Elssler does by gesture alone. Those who 
have merely seen her dance, know but half her 
worth. The conception of Giselle was the height 
of tragic art—the problem to be solved was the 
union of the earthly with the supernatural, and 
admirably solved it was. The flashing wild eyes 
and the unmirthful mouth were thrilling—once to 
be seen, never to be forgotten. If we call Taz- 
lioni the “ideal”? and Cerito the “real,” what 
shall we call Fanny Elssler? Certainly she no 
more approaches one than the other. She forms 
her own school, and the best expression would be 
‘¢ Elssler is Elsslerish.”’ 

In the month of May ‘ realism” was in the 
ascendant, In other words, Dumilatre retired, 
and Cerito came. Dumilatre’s divertissement of 
the Houris was retained. Idealism had hitherto 
reigned in the Mahometan paradise, but Cerito 
thought that her predecessor was not the sort of 
Houri about whom Hafiz would have sung. 
She became the “real ’? Houri—the inhabitant 
of the paradise, but still completely of the earth, 
as Mahomet’s Houris ought to be. There is no 
etherial floating about Cerito, she bounds in the 
air, but it is with the spring of a young Bac- 
chante. Itis no shadowy vision, but the fulness 
of joyous life speaks out,—becumes an impulse 
which must be obeyed, and which hurries the 
young danseuse through the wildest steps. Ce- 
rito, herself really delighted, invariably delights 
ull who see her. There is no quiet argument 
abont it; the delight she gives is not the result 
of reflection, it is instantaneous. None excite 
such tmmultuous, continuous applause, as Cerito. 
It is a * follow-my-leader ia leads the way, 
and off go the applauders helter skelter. She 
wields the thyrsus, and the audiences straightway 
lose their wonted calmness, and also their bou- 
quets. For awhile Cerito reigned alone, during 
the temporary absence of Fanny Elssler; but 
Fanny returned, and the pas de deux was the 
consequence. This pas kept in the bills to the 
end. Was it not symbolical, as it were, of all 
the ballet management of the house, that the 
rulers of the two schools should at last meet, and 
each try to carry off the palm after her own 
fashion—Elssler “ ironically’ doing marvels, and 
Cerito raising her terrestial joyousness to a more 
than usual pitch of exultation! Michelet could 
have written a volume on this meeting of two 
principles. 

It was a great credit to the present manage- 
ment to have, besides the presiding ‘ Terpsi- 
chores,’ such an admirabie danseuse as Guy Stc- 
han. In the vigour of her bounds she is scarcely 
inferior to Cerito ; her execution is perfect, every 
movement neat, sharp, and perfectly marked. 
Her person is handsome, and all that she wants 
is a more thorough appearance of unconscious- 
ness. In the “ironical ” school, consciousness is 
an ornament, but Guy Stephan aims at “real- 
ism.” The Coryphées have been of the very 
highest class.—all accomplished danseuseus that 
might have appeared in the first rank at any 
other establishment. To Camille we would give 
the preference, for if she is less daring than some 
of the other Coryphées, there is a neatness in her 
execution, and an innocence in her deportment, 
which give her a peculiar charm. 

Here we stop short. Important as is the of- 
fice of deciding whether danseuses be idealists or 
realists, we must leave space for other matters. 
Let us only say to Mr. Laipier. * Let 1844 be 
equal to 1843, and nothing more can be re- 
quired.” 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” 
Srr,—A Mr. Nobody signing himself ‘a Subseri- 
ber.”? C.H. How, Mr. Editor is an annonymous 
writer to be credited? yet, he may be ‘A Sub- 
scriber.”? asks the “ Musical Examiner,” if it can 
give any information of the progress of the “ Com- 
mon Chord Society?,’? With your permission 
Mr. Editor, I will answer this question. Common 
Chord Societies are in existence all over the world, 
and the members of that association can not 
throw dust in the eyes of such as have learned 
more than the “Common Chord Societies” are 
able to teach. I therefore invite your ** Sub- 
scriber to join the Contrapuntist’s Society,” for so 
great a wit, must be combined with vast erudi- 
tion, he would therefore be an ornament to the 
latter Society, which no doubt he will be glad to 
learn, has gained two new members this last week ; 
and it may be still more gratifying for him to hear 
that I have met with much encouragement and 
kindness from the better part of our profession, 
in the question of this Society. Sincerely do I 
thank you Mr. Editor for the publicity you have 
given to the subject of the Contrapuntist’s Society, 
and likewise to my professional brethren, the atten- 
tion many have personally given to the subject 
which I heartily trust may be found useful to those 
who love their profession as an art. I concluded 
by asking the gentleman who signed himeelf “a 
Subscriber”? ifhe knows an example of a truly 
classical and eminent composer, unable to write a 
fugue—and am sure he will reply to my question, 
since I have, unsolicited, endeavoured to give him 
some information of the progress of the “ Com- 
mon Chord Society.” Hoping you will —_ 
this trifling letter, I now must subscribe myself. 

Yours very obliged, 
G. F. Fuowers. 





DOUBLE SOUNDS. 


To the Editor of the “* Musical World.” 

S1r,—Your observations on M. Vivier, who, it is 
said, can produce two or more notes simultane- 
ously from the horn, recalled to my mind, that 
some thirty years ago, when Keyed (or Kent) 
bugles were first introduced, an individual sub- 
mitted to Mr. James Power, (Strand) the publisher 
of “ Moore’s Melodies,” an invention for producing 
two distinct notes on that instrument, by means of 
a mouthpiece, having two embouchures, leading to 
two canals, with a spring to stop one up, ad lib. 
The object was merely to sound E. and C. D. and 
G. and C. and low E. by means of keys. Owing 
to Mr. Power’s multifarious occupations, the idea 
was never carried into effect. The same individual 
proposed to Mr. Power (who was an excellent horn 
and trumpet maker) an improvement on the Pan- 
dean pipes, by having them made of metal, and 
with slides (or plugs) at the bottom to produce 
semitones; just as sweet as the cornet-a-piston 
has now; but when one of the pipes was conglo- 
bited it was found to be too heavy; and the idea, 
like the double toned bugle, fell dead. I have 
been induced to mention these things, to show that 
some of John Bull’s family are by no means desti- 
tute of the inventive faculty. 

Mr. Ashe, the flute player, used to produce two 
distinct notes from his instrument, and, as you ob- 
serve, Mr. Jarrett does the same from the horn; 
but I knew a gentleman who could actually sing 
in two distinct parts, and reverse the octave, that 
is, ascend with one tone, while the other des- 
cended. I have heard him sing the glee of “ Sigh 
no more ladies,” in two parts, most pees. 
Many of the citizens of Bristol, who flourished 
some forty years ago, can vouch for this being 
a fact. 

Yours, &c. &c. 


Clifton, Oct. 10, 1843. DUO. 
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To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” 


Dear Sirn,—TI perceive in your last number a 
letter from an aothecary of the name of Brown, 
who, after informing your readers that he is “no 
professor of music,” (to which he ought to have 
added, or of “common fairness’? in musical 
matters either, instead of common sense), makes a 
most unnecessary attack on your correspondent, 
“ A lover of counterpoint,’’ and as he has given his 
opinion in the matter, 1 think your correspondent 
(whoever he may be), ought to have the opportunity 
of judging how far it can be relied on, I therefore 
enclose the following anecdote for his amusement 
and assistance :— 

“ After the consecration of the New Church at 
Paddington (in May last), Mr. Brown remarked to 
a bystander, that ‘ the singing here is very 
inferior, very inferior indeed ; not one quarter. so 
good as the singing at our church.’—‘ Indeed,’ 
replied the gentleman, ‘I am rather surprised to 
hear you say so, for it so happens that the singers 
are precisely the same as those in attendance at St. 
John’s on a Sunday.’ Mr. Brown walked away. 
Although this is quite beside the question, it may 
enable your correspondent to form a just estimate 
of the musical abilities of Mr. Flowers’ Champion. 

I remain 
A Constant SuBscrisBer, 





THE CONTRAPUNTIST’S SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’’ 
No. 11, Suho Square, 
October, 7th, 1843. 
Sir,—I would not trespass on your space only 
that the letter Mr. Flowers sent to the ‘* Musical 
World” this week, called upon some one to reply 
to the just remarks he made relative to the school- 
masters in Germany ; and who can better respond 
to his observations than a German, who has wit- 
nessed the industry, patience, delight, and talents 
of his fellow countrymen, who often study music 
for the love of the science only, without any refe- 
rence to preferment, praise, or emolument of any 
description. 

As a man of observation, and well corroborated 
by Mr. Flowers, who has studied music in Ger- 
many for some years, (as I have read in a biogra- 
phical sketch of his life in Mr. Novello’s “ Select 
Organ Pieces,’’) I cannot be blind to the difference 
with which music is learned in this country, to that 
of our fatherland ; many professors seem to make 
music a business only, and too seldom study it as 
anart, This must be very degrading to those who 
aspire to something beyond a mere mechanical 
exercise of finger dexterity, and to be placed ona 
level with them is very unjust, for, as we say in 
Germany, such men “ought to be made butchers 
of,” and never musicians. 

There are plenty of school-masters and men in 
our country who are thought too little of by us, 
and quite unknown in England, who compose good 
masses, fugues, and songs for their own pleasure, 
and as to harmonizing chorals this is considered 
only (”? Schul meisterei”), i. e. school-master’s 
work,”’ but in this country this is thought very 
clever, and the arranging and editing of sterling 
works gives a professor a scientific name!! I sin- 
cerely trust that the musical profession will put to 
practise Mr. Flowers’ suggestion of the ‘ Contra- 
puntist’s Society,” for it appears to me to be the 
first dawn of day that “ British Musicians” can 
boast of, to make the science of music general 
amongst professors upon a clear principle, and Mr. 
Flowers deserves the thanks of talented musicians 
for the able manner in which he has advocated the 
cause of science, and it ought to meet with sup- 
port, and I think, that a defender and projector of 
science and merit deserves the patronage and es- 
teem of his countrymen. 

Excuse my intruding on your valuable columns, 


subject, and, as I know little of Mr. Flowers per- 
sonally, I may be allowed to have good intentions 
to the science of music, which I love; although no 
professor of that art. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
Freperick GROIJEAU. 





MUSICAL DEGREES, 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 
S1r,—Having been informed that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has lately conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Music on two individuals, one an attor- 
ney, and the other a quadrille player—can you, 
or any of your correspondents, inform me who that 
person is, whom the most reverend prelate has 
appointed as examiner of the exercises, which, as 
a matter of course, every candidate is bound to 
prepare, ere he can be entitled to receive any ho- 


norary degree in music, 
Your Sy &e. &c 
=p 


Oxford, Oct., 2nd, 1843. Cu. Cu. 





THE HANDEL SOCIETY 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 
Brighton, Oct, 9th, 1843. 


Sir,—I have frequently called on Mr. Bond, whom 
you state to be the secretary, in Brighton, of the 


professional pursuits render him most difficult of 
access. I beg therefore to inquire of you, how 
long a period of time the production of the present 
edition will occupy. 
Your obedient servant, 
SupscriBeR Dusirans. 

[This letter must surely be intended for the 
Secretary of the ‘ Handel Society.” We know 
nothing about Mr. Bond, and never stated any 
thing about him; nor are we producing an edition 
of Handel’s works. Let those answer whom it 
concerns, Ep. M.W.] 





To the Editor of the“ Musical World.” 


Si1r,—I wish your correspondent from Birmingham 
had favoured your readers with the names &c. of 
the gentlemen composing the orchestra at the fes- 
tival. You will perceive that the total (111), as 
stated by him, does not tally with the detail of the 
various instruments enumerated in his communi- 
cation ; which would make the total considerably 
more. Would it be asking too great a favour of 
you to present your Subscribers with a list of the 
performers, specifying their different instruments ? 
Or if this would take up more space than you can 
spare, perhaps you would not object to give a list 
of the performers upon the wind instruments alone, 
(about thirty-three or thirty-four), together with 
the names of the principals, only, of the players on 
stringed instruments of the violin family, 

Iam sorry to find that the serpent appears ‘to 
have been excluded from the orchestra; why so, it 
is difficult to conceive, since it was employed at the 
Worcester meetings last year, and also at other 
places which I cannot immediately call to mind. 

It isa fine instrument, especially since it has 
been so much improved by Mr. Key, of Charing 
Cross, with the additional long key, as noticed in 
the Musical World a year or two ago. (No. 179, 
N.S. Musical /Vorld, published 3rd, of June, 1841). 

Independent of the serpent, forming as it does 
the natural contra-basso to the bassoon, (its tone 
combining and amalgamating better with instru- 
ments of the REED species, than the Ophicleide) it 
is of great use in mollifying the (if I may use the 
term) most uproarious notes of the Ophicleide, and 
also, to correct some of the imperfect notes of the 
latter instrument, admitting at the same time, that 


‘* Handel Society,’’ but that gentleman’s manifold | F 


to be supplied by those of the Ophicleide. Both, 
therefore, are necessary in an orchestra, 

Apologizing for this digression, and trusting you 
may feel disposed to comply with my request for 
the list of performers at the Birmingham festival. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Paddington, Sept., 30th, 1843. C. E. S. 

[We willingly insert our correspondent’s letter, 
but can see no use in printing the list he proposes. 
Ep. M. W.] 


To the Editor of the “ Musical Worid.”’ 
Oct., 1st, 1843. 


S1r,— Will you permit me through your columns 
to offer some remarks upon a letter bearing date, 
Sept. 18th, from “‘ Musicus” and published in the 
“Times.” Three persons are alluded to in this 
letter: of the last a the three 1 know nothing, I 
therefore of him say nothing. Of the two former 
gentlemen I do know they never receive any remu- 
neration directly or indirectly—Here “ Musicus”’ 
is in error. Moreover, in his tone of complaint he 
loses sight of the advantages professors must have 
derived in teaching amateurs to be able to form a 
portion in so excellent an orchestra, as well as of 
the kindly feeling produced in the breast of a gene- 
rous amateur, in consequence of partaking of the 
delightful pleasure of music with professors. This 
kindly feeling is a very prominent feature in the 
character of ‘the amateurs alluded to by “ Musicus.” 
rom my own knowledge I venture to assert the 
artist of every description seldom meets with more 
liberal friends, as many can testify ; and, if needy 
or in distress, I doubt if “‘ Musicus” would ever 
appeal to them in vain for assistance, if truly de- 
serving of it. 





I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
An AMATEUR. 


[We feel the greatest pleasnre in giving insertion 
to the above, which, from all we know of the 
highly respected gentlemen it alludes to, is nothing 
more than their deserts. Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 


1. “ The Alpine Shepherd's Horn,” P. R. 
Nicuois. Tregear and Lewis, 2. “J 
knew her first in life's young day,” HERR 
Sraupiezt. Cramer and Co. 3. “ Here 
was my home,” E.J.Loper. T. Prowse. 
4, “ She dwelt among the untrodden ways,” 
J. J. Harre. Tregear and Lewis. 


No. 1 contains an account of the nature of 
the Alpine horn, extracted from somebody’s 
travels in Switzerland. It also developes in 
the music, a good imitation of a couple of 
horns echoing each other, and occasionally 
emulating Monsieur Vivier and Mr Jarrett, 
playing in harmonies of thirds, fifths and 
sixths. Beyond these, we can find no re- 
markable points in Mr. Nicholls’ ballad, the 
melody of which is smooth however, if not 
very original, and the accompaniment neat, 
if not invariably correct. To conclude, we 
call the attention of the composer to the 
harmony of bar 2, line 4, page 2, which is 
very hard and unintelligible; to the very equi- 
vocal effect of the suspensions, bars 1, 2, 3, 4 
of line 2, page 3 ; and to the wholly unper- 
missable and exceedingly unpleasant bare 
fourths (B. F.) in the first bar of the con- 








but I could not help writing a few lines on this 


some of its own are defective, and require in turn 





cluding symphony of each verse. 
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No. 2 proves Herr Staudigl to have a good 
feeling for harmony, and a desire to avoid 
the vulgar path, but it also betrays inexpe- 
rience in writing, and is stiff and square in 
its attempts at a superabundant display of 
chords, which have all the effect of having 
been picked out, with great labour, on the 
piano-forte. The melody is, however, pretty, 
and the quaint notion of giving the second 
verse entirely in the minor key, redeems the 
occasional inaccuracies of the accompani- 
ment, It isa great thing we must ullow, 
for a vocalist to be able to write down two 
consecutive common chords correctly, much 
less to show the evident wish to do well, 
which is manifested in this song of Herr 
Staudigl. 

No. 3, is one of those pretty flowing me- 
lodies of which Mr. Loder is so prolific, and 
with an exception or two, is accompanied 
with his usual skill. The exceptions we 
allude to, are the unprepared discord at bar 
1, line 3, page 2, which produces a clumsy 
unsatisfactory effect ; the octaves between the 
melody and accompaniment in that and the 
succeeding bar, and the exceeding feebleness 
of the bass note, E flat, in the 5th bar of the 
same line, where a climax is evidently in- 
— and assuredly required by the me- 
ody, 

No. 4, we should like to praise without 
exception, the feeling is so truly excelle 1t. 
But in justice to those whose works we have 
just reviewed, we must beg Mr. Haite to be 
content with what, in rigid justice, is his due. 
In the first place, the melody is very unhack- 
nied, but twists about too much in its atempts 
to be uncommon. The opening phrase is 
charming, but the second part is patchy. The 
accompanimeut has all the good intentions 
which a right musical feeling would suggest, 
but there are awkwardnesses, which, for the 
sake of the composer, we will not pass over. 
In bars 1, 2, line 1, page 1, A, 6, 4, 2 on F, 
jumps up very unceremoniously on to a6, 4, 
2 on G; in bar 2, the return to the F bass is 
very weak and disappointing; in bar 3, line 2, 
the first-mentioned error is repeated, and in 
the following bar, the feeble return to the F 
bass is readministered ; in page 2, line 3, bar 
1, isa6, 4 on an unaccented note, (the 6th, 
in 6 quaver time) anticipating the 6, 4, which 
stands first in the subsequent bar, ( this is 
much better in the second verse where the 
harmony of the sharp 6th, on B flat leads to 
to the 6, 4 on A, with the same melody) ; 
and in the last two bars but one, the minor 
key of F, with the major on each side of it, 
(that is, one bar of F major, two of F minor, 
and one, to conclude, of F major), have a per- 
fectly absurd effect. The unexpected transi- 
tion to B flat in page 5, is very happy, though 
we do not greatly admire the profusion of 
harmonies with which the melody is unne- 
cessarily interlarded. To conclude, a few 


alterations would greatly improve this song 
and inake it worthy of the undoubted feeling 


“ Beautiful Star," T. Artwoop Watmis- 
LEY. Chappell. 


Poor L. E. L. when she poured out the 
feelings of a disappointed heart to the “ lover's 
star,” had a fixed and simple (however deep) 
emotion, which is ill expressed by the ver 
rambling and incoherent strains to which 
Mr. Walmisley has married her charming 
verses. We have placed this song apart 
from the rest, solely on account of its greater 
pretension, for unless we can call a certain 
fluency in writing down many notes, a merit, 
we can perceive no merit in this song. It is 
in E major, Andante ma non troppo, and 
consists of about 120 bars of what, in cour- 
tesy, we will term melody, (though melody 
without rhythm is hardly conceivable), ac- 
companied very elaborately. After repeatedly 
playing it through, we can find nothing in it 

ut a succession of scraps, ingeniously put 
together, and in a manner, connected by the 
accompaniment, which consists of a perpetual 
flow of quavers that makes the song appear 
to go on, but are otherwise meaningless, 

We regret to be compelled to speak thus 
unfavourably of an effort which certainly in 
many respects betrays the feeling, and in some, 
the skill of a musician ; but we cannot encou- 
rage by our countenance, a species of music 
which our young English composers are too 
apt to indulge in, a species in which melody 
is discarded as unnecessary, and a succession 
of harmonies without any obvious intention, 
supplies its place. Even this may be tole- 
rated if put together with a rythmical feeling, 
but when that is not the case, it has no qual- 
ity to recommend it, but that of an excessive 
rhapsodical dulness. Mr. Walmisley evi- 
dently fancies in this song, that he is writing 
in the style of Mendelssohn or Sterndale 
Bennett; but he lacks essentially what con- 
stitutes the greatest charm of those distin- 
guished composers, viz., that beautifully 
continuous and rythmical song, which is cer- 
tainly the gift of only a few, but which the 
efforts of a young writer should decidedly 
aim at, in preference to an elaboration of 
harmonies which is useless and unmeaning. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Exeter Hatt.—Haydn’s sixteenth Mass 
in B flat, is in rehearsal, one of the finest 
and most modern of his vocal works. No. 1 
with all its undoubted beauty, has a little of 
the onus temporis acti sticking about it, 
from which the 16th is free. 

Sacrep Concerts.—CrosBy Hati.— 
Six concerts of classical sacred music are 
announced to take place here, the first on 
Wednesday Nov. 22nd; the performers 
engaged are Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, 
Miss Steele—Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Machin, 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Novello, with a chorus, 
and Miss Mounsey as organist. 

Mr. Henry Lincotn’s first lecture will 








for music which its composer displays. 


THE WanvERING MINsTRELS.—Sivori, 
with Miss §. Novello, Miss Lucombe, Galli- 
nari, and John Parry, gave concerts last 
week with the greatest success at Chester, 
Wrexham, Liverpool, York, Bolton, and 
Manchester (twice). The perfermance of 
Sivori on the violin was everywhere rap- 
turously applauded, and Mr. John Parry’s 
buffo singing was equally successful ; while 
the other vocalists afforded the highest 
satisfaction. The party had announced 
concerts this week at Buxton, Bolton, Shef- 
field, Hull, Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, 
and Leamington. They will conclude the 
term at Brighton, onthe 31st instant. Mr, 
Wilson has been eminently successful in the 
country ; his entertainments on Scottish 
minstrelsy, having attracted numerous au- 
diences wherever he has been, 

Joun Parry.—lIn a notice of Sivori's 
concert at Liverpool, the Mercury gives the 
following graphic sketch of Mr. John Parry’s 
style of singing—“ And now, of Mr. John 
Parry, what shall we say? why, that he is 
the most extraordinary man of his age, in 
connexion with the lighter amusements to be 
derived from the voice and pianoforte together. 
His story-telling songs, his prosaic and witty 
interstitial wanderings, and innocent jokes, 
and flashes of fun, all in the inost delightful 
and tasteful way ; and his unrivalled accom- 
paniments to all the sudden ideas he throws 
out, illustrating every thought, every sen- 
timent, and every fact, in the most astonishing 
manner; all - He things, and his own 
manner of talking his songs, as well as 
singing them, and burying himself in his 
magical keys, where he is “all over blush” 
with his successful hits; all these things, we 
say, must be seen and heard, for if we were 
to write for a month, we should not do justice 
to them. If laughing be wholesome, then 
must we hail Mr. John Parry a most eminent 
physician.” 

Mr. MontacuE, proprietor of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, has purchased the Collosseum 
in the Regent’s Park. 

Tue Music Hat1s.—A correspondent 
inquires, what has become of the two spe- 
culations which were sometime ago, s0 
warmly (?) espoused by the musical public, 
namely, the erection of two stupendous music 
halls in the metropolis ? 





DEATH OF MR. JOHN WEIPPERT. 


WE regret to state, that Mr. John Weippert, 
the well known director of quadrille bands, 
died on Monday, the 25th of September, 
aged 45. He was driving through Bushy 
Park on the Thursday evening preceding, 
and ran against another carriage; he was 
thrown out, and falling upon his head, a 
a concussion of the brain ensued. He 
remained senseless for four days, when he 
breathed his last. Mr. Weippert married 
Miss J. Stevenson, a clever actress and 
singer, belonging to the Lyceum, who has 





take place on Thursday the 26th instant. 





been dead these twelve years, leaving a family 
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of five children, the eldest of whom, we are 
glad to hear, is capable of continuing his 
late father’s business. Mr. W. wasa member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians, and was 
respected by his professional brethren. 
The above was inadvertently omitted two 
weeks ago. } 
Society or British Mustcrans.—The 
first of the set of six soirées, occurred on 
Friday evening, at Erat’s Harp Saloon, and 
was attended by a numerous assemblage of 
amateurs and professors. The following was 
the programme for the evening :— 


Trio in D major (MS.), Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello, Mr. T. M. Muniz, Ma. Garris, 
and Mr. W. Lovewt Paruuirs....7. M. Mudie. 

Aria, Miss Messent. “Non mi dir.’? (Don 
Giovanni)..cccccccccccccccccccce .- Mozart. 

Quartet in G Major, No. 2, Op. 18, two Violins, 
Tenor, and Violoncello, Mr. TuHirtwaut, Mr. 
S. Jay, Mr. Guieparut, and Mr. W. L. 
PHILUIPS oe cccccccccccensccccces Beethoven. 

Sona (MS.), Mr. Cox, “ The Sailor’s Grave.” 

G. A. Macfarren. 

Dvo in D major, Op. 58, Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello (first time of performance), Mr. W. 
SterNDALE Bennett and Mr. W. L. Paruures. 

Mendelssohn. 

Canzonet, Miss Bruce Wyatt, “Gentle Zephyr.” 

W. Sterndale Bennett. 

Quartet in A major (MS.), two Violins, Tenor, 
and Violoncello, Mr. Witty, Mr. Ta1rLwa_t, 
Mr. GuepHitL, and Mr. W. L. Patvuirs. 

G. A. Macfarren. 
The Vocal Music accompanied on the Pianoforte 
by Mr. J. W. Davison. 
Director for the evening, Mr. James CALgIn. 
The Second Meeting will take place on Friday 
evening, October 20, 1843. 


[For the above we are indebted to a Correspon- 
dent, who has added a long critique of the perfor- 
mances, which, as the “Society” neglected to send 
us our usual admissions, we decline to insert. We 
must avow, en passant, that we think it the height 
of imprudence in a struggling hody like the “ So- 
ciety of British Musicians,’’ to slight, or affect to 
slight, the protection and assistance of the Press. 
To the Musical World, such negligence appears 
the deepest ingratitude, when its incessant exer- 
tions in favour of the cause advocated by the 
Society is remembered.] 





Notice to Correspondents. 


*,* In answer to numerous inquiries, it is re- 
spectfully stated that the subscription to the 
“ Mustcat Wortp” is 16s. per Annum, or 4s. 
quarterly, which ensures the delivery in every 

art of England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and 

elgium, by the first post after Thursday—the 
terms for America ure 25s. per annum, the Num- 
bers being forwarded by the Post-office Mails on 
the 14th and 28th of each month. Single copies 
may be obtained by remitting the amount either in 
coin or postage stamps, to Mr. R. Groombridge, 
+ namie or to Mr. E. B. Taylor, at the 

ce. 


All letters and parcels for the Editor should 
be addressed to him at the “Musica Worn” 
Office, 3, Coventry-street, Haymarket. Matters 
relating to the current week should be forwarded 
on or before Tuesday. 


_Mr. Wastrietp, Mr. Meers, Miss MEssent, 
Sig. A. Ferrari, Mr. D, Fisner, Miss Marcus, 
Dr. Exvey, Mr. Distin, their subscriptions are 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Bellini’s airs from Norma, Guitar and Violin., Ewer & Co. 
Bellini’s Airs from Norma, Guitar and Flute. . .. Ditto. 
Mentzer’s Airs from Night in Grenada, Guitar } Ditto 

ON Flute, .ccccccscceccccccsccsccccccscce a4 
Mentzer’s Airs from Night in Grenada, Guitar Ditto. 

and Violin .......... re cccccccccccsccerece 5 
C. Kummers Methode pour la Flute, Op. 106 .. Ditto. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


LA PERI, 
GRAND BALLET, IN TWO ACTS, 
THE MUSIC BY 


BURGMULLER. 
1 Pas des Schals. 6 La Mazurka. 
2 Pas des Européennes. 7 Pas deTrois. 
3 La Valse. 8 Pas des Almées. 
4 Le Réve. 9 Pas de L’Abeille. 
5 Pas de Deux. 10 Scéne de la Prison, 


Price, each Piece, 3s.; or in 1 volume, One Guinea. 


Arranged for the Piano-forte by the Author, and dedicated 
by permission to 
HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 


Also, THE PAS DES ALMEES, by H. Herz, 3s. 
Other Arrangements are in preparation. 


London: Printed only by the Proprietors, R. COCKS & Co. 
20, Princes Street, Hanover Square, Music-sellers (by 
Authority, to Her Majesty. 

CAUTION TO MUSIC-SELLERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS.—*LA PERI.”—We hereby give notice, that 
we have purchased the exclusive copyright of the whole 
of the Music of the above celebrated Ballet, by Burgmuller, 
and that no other publisher can either PRINT, SELL, 
IMPORT, or LET on HIRE any part thereof, save those 
issued by our house, and bearing the imprint of R. 
COCKS & Co. N.B. The Music is now ready for delivery 
for the piano-forte, in 10 books, each 3s.; or in one vol., 
21s. Dedicated to her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland 

London, dated 21st Sept., 1843. R. COCKS & Co. 


TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 
96, CHEAPSIDE, 


MANUFCTURERS OF 

CORNOPEA VS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 

BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 
Beg to call the attention of Country Brass Band Masters, 
and others, to their new list of prices, of the above useful 
and perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. 
cheaper than any other house. 
PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 





= oo 


Cornopeans, super., with six Crooks, Mouthpiece 2 
Do. do. with case.... 3 

Do. Best, with Shake Key, &c. ........ 3 18 

Do. do., extra finished, with case .. 4 

4 


Do. do. English Pistons ........+. 
Do. do., German Silver moun 
with Crooks and case ........00+ sevees 

0. do do Copper or Brass 


Do 
Valve Bugles......... ae 
oe ee 









Bass ...+0..G 
Do improved G 
Bass Horns, 9 Keys.... 
Ophicleide 9 Keys.... 
Do 1) Keys .... 
Drums, Bass, plain .... 
Do dO, trophies ....cccccccecccccccecccece 
Do _ do, painted with Arms, &€C........++ +000 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip BC or E flat...... 

Do 8 do do do coccecce 
Do 10 do do do eocccece 








— =~ 
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Do 13 do do do cosesvco BI 

Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver 2 
Do do do extra mounted, Tips, &c... 21 
Do do do Ebony do ..... 8 
Do do do do _ Silver Rings, Tips, 


ONd KeyS 2... cccccccccscccccce coseee & 


Do do do . 
Do do _ do the best that can be made.. 8 
N.B.—Instruments taught, repaired, taken in exchange, 
List of Prices sent to any part of the Country, post free. 


ecooc eoacceoseoeocooecooaceoeoase se aoccooo® 


. 

. 

uo 
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Nebo and Celebrated aallav. 


Pll Hang my Harp on a Willow 
Tree, 
Composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Old Songs of Old Ireland.” 








To be had of DUFF & HODGSON, 65, Oxford St. 
And all Music Sellers in the United Kingdon. 





TRINITY AND ST. JOHN’S COLLECES, 
CAMBRIOCE. 


There will be a vacancy in the Choir at Christmas next 
for a TENOR VOICE, who, in addition to a thorough 
knowledge of CATHEDRAL MUSIC, will be required to 
instruct the Junior Boys in Singing. Unexceptionable 
testimonials as to character will be requisite. All com- 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





THE MUSICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 50, will appear on Saturday, Oct. 14, price Twopence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


s. d. a d. 
Quarterly....2 0 —— Stamped....3 0 
Half Yearly..4 0 —— ww eons 
Yearly ......8 0 —~ » 12 0 


*,* The Musicat Examiner is delivered, free of post- 
age, at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day 
of publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price) on the same day. 

*.* Quarterly Part, from Nos. 27 to 39 inelusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 





In the Press, and will shortly be published, 
SIX NEW SONGS, 
With English and German Words. Composed and 
Dedicated to 


MISS DOLBY, 
BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 





Just Published, 


FIRST GRAND SONATA, for Piano Selo, Composed 
by LOUIS SPOHR. 


Also, Four New Compositions, by STEPHEN HELLER. 
LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE. 

The whole of the Music of this celebrated Opera of 
Auber. Arrangements of all kinds, for every Instrument, 
by the most eminent composers. 

WESSEL AND STAPLETON. 
67, FRITH STREET, SOHO, 





HAYDN'S 
Choruses in the Creation, 


A SECOND EDITION of HAYDN’S CHORUSES in 
the CREATION, as Duets for the Organ or Pianoforte 
with Accompaniments, (ad. lib.) for two Violins, or (Flute 
and Violin) Tenor and Violoncello, or for foar Voices, 
and dedicated by permission to the Rev. CHARLES PARR 
Burney, D.D. ByS.F. RIMBAULT. Complete in Two 
Books, 12s., or may be had in separate Parts. 

Published at Charles Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 
(by Prowse}, 13, Hanway-street, where is also Published 
fe aga in the Messiah as Duets. By S. F. RIM- 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION; 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


This Splendid Collection consists of objects EXCLUSIVELY 
CutNngss, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known world, entirely fills the spa- 
cious Saloon, 225 feet in 1 , by 50 feet in width; and 
embraces upwards of Firpry FiGuRES aS LARGE As Lips, 
all fac-similes, in groupes, and in their correct native 
Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the lowest sub- 
ject in the Empire. 
Also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS, both.in Natu- 
ral History and Miscellaneous Curiosities; illustrating 
more than 


Is now Oren for 
MORNING TILL 10 aT Nigar. 








acknowledged with thanks, 





—96, Cheapside, London, 





dmission, 2s. 6d.—Children under 12, 1s. 


muuications to be addressed to Paoresson WALMESLEY, 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
C. LONSDALE, 
MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
26, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. 





His Royat Hieungess Prince AtBert. —Canzonets, 
Serenades, &c. (nine)—withthe original German words 
of the Princes Albert and Ernest, Burde, W.Von Schutz, 
Eichendorff, &c. and an English adaptation by W. Ball, 
7s. 6d. 

Also printed singly. 

Prince Ernest.—Wiegenlied, or Cradle Song, Is. 6d. 

Lorp BurcHersu.—Cathedral Service, consisting of 
Chant, Te Deum, Jubilate, and Responses, 6s. 

Anthem, ‘On the third day in the morning” 6s. 


Tar.is.—Cathedral Service, newly arranged by T. Oli- 
phant, Esq. 12s. 

G. W. Cuarp, Mus. Doc.—‘ The Mass wassung and 
Prayers were said,” Offertorio, Solo with distant 
Chorus, originally composed for and sung by Mr. Bar- 
tleman; dedicated to Sir J. L. Rogers, Bart, 3s. 

The Inquiry, or ‘“‘Tell me ye winged winds that round 
my pathway roar,” Song dedicated to Sir A. Barnard, 3s. 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY W. H. CALCOTT, 


“* Lord of Heaven and Earth and Ocean” (Haydn) !s. 6d. 

“ O, my God! wash thou me,” with the original words 
also, ‘“‘ Amplius lava me” (Ciampi) 1s. 

Nine select Catches, (for Ladies,) with Piano-forte ac- 
companiment, in 3 Nos. each, Is. 

And all Mr. Callcott’s Piano-forte Arrangements, as Solos 


AND ALL 
MR. CALCOTT’S PIANO-FORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
As Solos and Duets, 
Of Sacred Airs, Operatic Airs, &c. &c. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS, ETC. OF THE LIBRARY FORWARDED (CRATIS) ON APPLICATION. 





ARRANGED BY SIR H. R. BISHOP, 
(Conductor of the Concertsof An:ient Music.) 
Martin Luther’s Corales, as sung at the above Concerts, 
each, 2s. 

Nos. 1.—** Wake, O wake, ‘a voice is crying.”—2. “O 
let us praise the Lord.”—3. ‘‘ Once more to praise thee, 
gracious God.” (To be continued). 


ARRANGED BY C. LUCAS. 


“* Bow down thine ear, O Lord” (Handel) 2s, 
Sanctus—Quartetto e Coro (Palestrina) 2s. 


ANTHEMS ARRANGED BY J. B. SALE. 
(Qrganist to Her Most Gracious Majesty.) 
Dr. J. Clarke’s ‘“‘ In Jewry is God known.” 4 voices. 3s. 
Dr. Greene’s ‘* The Lord is my shepherd,’ 2 voices, 2s. 6d. 
——— “O sing unto God,” 2 voices, 2s. 6d. 
——_——— ‘‘ Blessed are those,” 2 voices, 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Nares’ “Ocome let us sing,” 2 voices, 2s. 6d. 
King’s Service in C, Te Deum, Jubilate, Magnificat and 


Nunc Dimittis, 3s. 
@rgan. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH’S 


Choral and Instrumental Fugues, in continuation of the 
English edition of his 48 Preludes and Fugues, arranged 
from his Masses, Litanies, Oratorios, and Exercises. 
and inscribed to George Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 
by Aad John Gauntlett, Mus. Doc.—in 6 Books, 
each 6s. 


Also in single Nos.—(To be continued) 








To Choral Socteties, 


MUSIC IN SINGLE CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PARTS 
FOR AN ORCHESTRA. 





HANDEL'S ORATORIOS:—THE MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, AND 


ACIS AND GALATEA. (Vocal chorus Parts only of the latter). 


The Canto Parts of the Messiah and Israel in Egypt are new and improved Editions, transposed into the 
Treble Clef. 
ALSO 


ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, adapted as a Grand Cantata, entitled “IL CONTE UGOLINO,” the words imi- 
tated from Dante, by Manfredo Maggioni, edited by G. F. HARRIS. Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 


both the Latin and Italian words, each 2s. 


The MUSIC in MACBETH, composed by Matthew Locke, edited (with marks of expression, 
G. F. HARRIS. Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 9d. each, or complete, 3s. 

CHARD’S (Dr.) OFFERTORIO, Bass, Solo, and distant Chcrus, ‘‘ The Mass was sung and Prayers ta 
Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 3d. each. . ae 

THREE CORALES, composed by Martin Luther, as sung at the Ancient Concerts, for which (with words ex- 
pressly written) they were adapted and arranged by Sin HENRY R. BISHOP. 


edited by G. F. HARRIS. 


9d. each, or complete, 3s. 


; The Chotr and Congregational Bart-30o0k, 


Consisting of Select Services, Chants, Anthems, &c., by the most esteemed Composers. The whole revi 
and edited by JAMES M‘CALLA, Organist of Hol ‘Trinity Church, Brompton, and formerly of the Choir of Wert 
. each, 

ConTenTs.—No. 1. Boyce’s Te Deum in C.; Ditto Jubilate. 2. Aldrich’s M: 
Richardson’s Anthem—O how amiable. 3. Double ’chant—Venite exultemus, Dupuis; Ditto, Jubilate, Dr. Crotch ; 
(the Chants at full length, with words) ; Six Double Chants, by various Authors. 
Earl of Mornington ; Ditto, Nunc dimittis, Dr. Crotch ; (the Chants at full length, 


minster Abbey. Each No. price 1s. Vocal Parts, 


Double Chants. 5. King’s Te Deum in F.; Ditto, Jubilate. 6. King’s Magnificat p f 
Gelal Onion. A g’s Magnificat; Ditto, Nunc Dimittis; Child’s 


Anthem—Praise 


(To BB CONTINUED.) 








each Part having 
&c., added) by 


Canto, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 


nificat; Ditto Nunc Dimittis, 


4. Double Chant—Magnifica’ x 
with words) ; Five Single and Five 





The Handel Society, 
INSTITUTED 1843. 


FOR THE PRODUCTION OF A SUPERIOR AND STANDARD 
EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF HANDEL. 


—~-_— 


COUNCIL. 

ADDISON,SR. TREASURER. 

BENNETT, W. STERNDALE, Professor in the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

BISHOP, SIR HENRY R., Conductor of Her Majesty's 
Concerts of Ancient Music. 

CROTCH, W., Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

DAVISON, J. W. 

HOPKINS, E. J. Organist of the Temple Church. 

MACFARREN. G. ALEXANDER, Professor in the Royal 
Academy of Music, SECRETARY, 

——- I., Pianist to His Royal Highness Prince 

lbert. 
= T. M., Professor in the Royal Academy of 
usic. 

RIMBAULT, EDWARD F.. Ph. Doc. F.S.A. Member of 
the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm. 

SMART, SIR GEORGE, Organist and Composer to Her 
Mujesty’s Chapel Royal. 

SMART, HENRY. 


Auditors, 


W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A.; F. W. COLLARD; anp 
T. G. MACKINLAY. 


Local Secretaries already appointed. 


.. CHARLES W. HACKETT. 

.C. J. BOND. 

PHILIP J. SMITH. 
Exeter..... ... THE Rev. C, R. ROPER, M.A. 
Leamington ......-. ...F. MARSHALL. 

Liverpool .....+..++++.-JOHN HERD, Jun. 
Rochester....+++++++++.3+ L. HOPKINS, Mus. Bac. 
Rotherham.... .....+... ROBERT T. BARRAS. 
Wolverhampton ........G. E. HAY. 


-—.>— 








IN FURTHERANCE OF THE OBJECTS OF THIS SOCIETY 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Tas most graciously granted access to the 


AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPTS OF HANDEL 
THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions of One Guinea per Annum received by the 
Treasurer, at Messrs. Cramer & Co’s, 201, Regent-street. 
Country subscribers may forward their payments by post- 
office order payable to Mr. R. Addison. 

G. ALEXANDER MACFARREN, 
73, Berners Street, Hon. Sec. 
Oct. 12, 1843. 





MELOPHONIC SOCIETY. 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Thursday, Oct, 19th, 
will be performed HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


JUDAS MACCABEUS. 


Principal Vocalists—Miss RAINFORTH, Miss LOCKEY, 
Miss PORTER, Miss CUBITT, Mr. LEFFLER, and Mr. 
BRAHAM, when he will sing ‘‘Call forth thy Powers, 
Ob Liberty,” and “‘ Sound an Alarm.” 

Doors opened at 7, to commence at 8 o'clock, 
Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s.; to be had at the 
Rooms; and all the principal Music Sellers’. Tickets for 
the Boxes, 78. each, to be had only at the Rooms, or of 
Mr. T. SAVAGE, Secretary, 213, Tottenham-court-road. 


ane 


:—E. B. Tarxor, at the “ Musical World ” Office, 3, Coventry- 
— He ket, where ications for the Editor and Works 
for Review and Advertisements are received.—Ba1Lxy’s Subscription 
Library, New Bond Street; Groomsarpox, 6, Paternoster-row ; 
Mitcuzson, Buchanan-street, Glasgow; and the following Music- 
sellers:—Chappell, New Bond-street ; Cramer & Co., Regent-street ; 
Cocks & Co., Princes-street; D’Almaine, Soho-square; Duff [ ' 
Hodgson, Oxford-street ; Jackson & Blockley, New Bond-street; 
Treager & Lewis, Cheapside; Leader, New Bond-street 5 Lonsdale, 
Old Bond-street ; Mills, New Bond-street; Oliver New-Bond-street ; 
Ollivier, New Bond-street; Z. T. Purday, High Holborn; Ransford, 
Charles-street, Soho-square ; and ma ‘be had of all Booksellers. 














lished by Bensamin Ccanxr, of Upper ton- 
pay mh mg ne 1&1 ra Dadley-court, Silver-street, in the City 
of London, Thursday, October 12, 1843, 














